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Military Force in an Age of 
National Cowardice 


Il. recent years the United States has extensively deployed military 
forces abroad, but America’s leaders are increasingly reluctant to use them 
in roles that could lead to casualties in combat. Since Operation Desert 
Storm in 1991, we have generally been tentative about our commitment to 
using force. In fact, concerned with an ever-growing list of “threats,” Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton and his Defense Department have elevated force protec- 
tion from a task that commanders perform as part of their job of taking care 
of the troops to a paramount, stand-alone mission. Thus the U.S. Army told 
its soldiers in Bosnia beginning in 1996 that force protection is the primary 
mission there; the peace operation is secondary. In 1997 Brig. Gen. Richard 
Coleman, director of the U.S. Air Force security forces, said: “Force protec- 
tion has become the Air Force’s highest priority. . . . conducting that mis- 
sion is now as important as projecting our combat power.”! 

Thus the United States presents a schizophrenic posture to the world: we 
crow about being the world’s only superpower and claim the perquisites of 
that status, including the world’s obeisance under the threat of sanctions, 
but we radiate fear about using power if our people are likely to be hurt. We 
thus appear, at least in the military-diplomatic arena, like international bul- 
lies who throw their technological weight around while lacking the moral 
courage of their purported convictions. This inconsistency, even hypocrisy, 
is not sustainable without considerable diplomatic and human cost. 

While we have developed some of the most effective weapons in the 
world, for years we have displayed an aversion to using them if we thought 
some of our troops might be hurt, or recently were hurt, or “success” would 
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not be prompt and nearly painless. The trend toward greater sensitivity to 
casualties is clear. An estimated 58,148 Americans died of Vietnam-War-re- 
lated causes (47,364 in combat) before we declared victory and left (table 
1). It took a truck bomb and 243 deaths in late 1983 in Beirut to induce us 
to abandon our overt military support for the Lebanese Christians and to 
withdraw from the country in early 1984. Only 29 American military deaths 
in total, but 18 on one day in October 1993, led us to abandon our “nation 
building” mission in Somalia in 1994. All of these episodes constituted clear 
American political-military defeats.’ ; 

The 19 deaths from a truck bomb at Khobar Towers in Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, in June 1996 drove us promptly to commit $353 million to retreat to 
Prince Sultan Air Base deep in the Saudi desert and to look for scapegoats.? 
During the crisis over Saddam Hussein’s restrictions on United Nations in- 
spectors’ searches for biological weapons in early 1998, Clinton ruled out the 
only option that could possibly find the weapons or remove Saddam from 
power—an invasion. Key among the reasons: U.S. troops would get hurt. 

Air strikes against Bosnian Serbs in 1995 came after repeated American 
refusals to commit troops to the UN Protection Force (UNPROFOR) and 


Taste | 
U.S. Casuatties IN SELECTED RECENT Conflicts 


Conflict Years Killed | Wounded 


Vietnam 1961-75 58,148 304,000 
Dominican Republic 1965-66 27 172 
Israeli attack on USS Liberty 1967 170 
Hostage rescue attempt, Iran 1980 

Lebanon 1982-84 

Grenada 1983 

Libya bombing raid 1986 

Persian Gulf tanker escort 1987-88 

Panama 1989-90 

Persian Gulf War 1991 147 

Somalia 1992-94 29 153 


Sources: Robert L. Goldich and John C. Shaefer, U.S. Military Operations, 1965— 
1994 (not including Vietnam); Data on Casualties, Decorations, and Personnel In- 
volved (Washington, D.C.: Congressional Research Service, 1994); U.S. Army 
Center of Military History. Death tolls include all fatalities, not only those killed 


in action. 
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chronic carping about what the Europeans should and should not do in 
Bosnia. While NATO member nations lost several hundred troops during 
UNPROFOR operations, the United States lost one F-16—whose pilot in- 
congruously returned a hero, quit the U.S. Air Force, and wrote a book. The 
United States refused to deploy ground 

troops to Bosnia until the warring factions 

had concluded a cease fire and it was safe. Budget pinches have 


Only after the fighting stopped did we made almost all officers 
venture to send an armored division to a 


locale where small numbers of unarmed more careful not to 
UN and private humanitarian relief work- make errors that could 
ers had toiled for years. end their careers. 

This national aversion to danger is ob- 
vious and has been noted abroad. The 


commander of Iran’s Revolutionary Guard 

Corps told an interviewer in 1995 that he 

expected to be able to take twenty thousand American prisoners if the 
United States invaded Iran, but that he thought that Washington would be 
at the negotiating table after only one thousand.* Only one week after the 
debacle in Mogadishu in October 1993, a small mob on the docks of Port au 
Prince, Haiti, held at bay the USS Harlan County, a navy assault ship carry- 
ing U.S. and Canadian troops as the lead element of a UN force designed to 
train Haitian soldiers and police officers. The United States, unwilling to 
tisk its personnel, withdrew the ship and scuttled the UN mission. 

A variety of anecdotes indicates that the conservative operating posture 
of U.S. forces created tensions at senior NATO levels in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and in high-level North Atlantic diplomacy.* NATO officers 
have noted to me personally the political costs of our aversion to risk in the 
Bosnia operation. An officer of the Nordic-Polish brigade baldly told a U.S. 
Army officer in 1996: “I know you Americans wear all that gear because you 
are afraid, but don’t worry, we’ll protect you.”® 

In January 1996, Assistant Secretary of Defense Chas. W. Freeman Jr. 
warned senior Chinese officials that the United States would respond mili- 
tarily to a Chinese attack on Taiwan. According to Freeman, the Chinese 
responded, “No you won’t. We’ve watched you in Somalia, Haiti and Bosnia, 
and you don’t have the will.”’ 

U.S. foreign policy in the late 1990s often uses threats of military force 
(in addition to continuous bombast about economic sanctions), but the 
threats evaporate or lead to “pinprick” assaults that fail to accomplish their 
political-military objectives. While Ronald Reagan used ground force in 
Grenada and George Bush opted for it in Panama and Desert Storm, 
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Clinton’s use of significant military force has been in the form of air and 
missile strikes only. Most U.S. deaths in Somalia occurred from military mis- 
calculation and an inept “nation-building” political strategy, not a purpose- 
ful strategic-use of military force. When social work turned to police actions 
and then fire fights, Clinton pulled the plug. Clinton opted to use only 
cruise missiles against Iraq in September 1996, ensuring that no pilots would 
be lost—and that little would be accomplished. Military analyst Anthony 
Cordesman has written that our aversion to taking casualties is so obvious 
that opponents’ efforts to replicate U.S. retreats from Lebanon and Somalia 
“can be taken for granted.”8 


Causes of the Problem 


There appear to be many reasons for this trend, and reasonable people may 

differ about their relative importance. While there are many moral and 

brave Americans in many walks of life, the evidence and the general cul- 
tural predilections of the United States in the foreign policy arena point in 
the same direction. Causes include: 

* The complex legacy of Vietnam, including an aversion to casualties in a 
losing cause. 

* A national lack of patience. We want our gratifications immediately, our 
profits in the short term, and our victories swift and sure. Vietnamese 
communists and nationalists played on this trait in the 1960s and 1970s 
and, if anything, we have become more myopic since then. In the 1960s, 
people recalled that President Kennedy promised in his inaugural address 
that America would bear “any price” to defend freedom. Such a notion is 
now politically unthinkable across the political spectrum. Indeed, the 
Bush administration enshrined casualty minimization in its national secu- 
rity strategy.’ 

¢ The legacy of Desert Storm, in which decisive victory came at minimal 
cost. Pentagon pictures showing the effects of smart weapons led people 
to think that we really can win with technology. Never mind that poor 
Iraqi soldiering and extraordinarily favorable technical, climatic, and 
geographical conditions are unlikely to occur again—even in a rematch 
with Saddam—or that the Pentagon belatedly recognized that the magic 
of smart weapons was much more modest than it seemed to be in 1991. 
The age of video game warfare, which we all can vicariously enjoy via 
CNN, has arrived. 

¢ The sledgehammer approach, consistent with former Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger’s doctrine of using overwhelming force to achieve 
narrow, explicit goals, seemed to work well in Panama and Grenada. 
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Against weak opponents, victory was swift and casualties were low. 

* The extension of our national entitlement ethic from socioeconomic mat- 
ters into the geopolitical realm. Collectively, we seem to believe that after 
our “victory” in the Cold War and after Desert Storm, we deserve world- 
wide respect as a right. We are, after all, the world’s only superpower. Du- 
ties, including the expenditure of blood, disappear when rights render 
privileges superfluous. 

¢ A basic lack of presidential leadership. With the prominent exception of 
Bush’s mobilization of the Gulf coalition in 1990-91, recent presidents, 
especially Clinton, have failed to define U.S. leadership responsibilities or 
national interests in terms that justify the expenditure of American life. 
Countless commentators at home and abroad, for example, have noted 
Clinton’s failure to explain why it is in the 
interest of the United States to embargo 


and attack Iraq. Moreover, Clinton, to a T 

much greater extent than Bush or Reagan, he tendency to 

has made it clear to the military that casu- buckle in the face of 
alties are not welcome for domestic politi- attacks is likely to 


cal reasons. This is the reason that we ‘ 
increase the danger 
have abdicated many of the peacekeeping 

responsibilities in Bosnia that we ostensi- to U.S. personnel. 
bly agreed at Dayton to perform. Without 


a coherent foreign policy, Clinton evi- 


dently has little stomach for explaining to 

the citizenry why full body bags arrive at the military morgue at Dover 

Air Force Base. That flag-draped coffins make for unappealing scenes on 

news broadcasts has been a key driver of Clinton’s foreign policy. 
Within the Defense Department, the drawdown and budget pinches have 
made almost all officers more careful about making errors, even small ones, 
that could end their careers. In the bureaucratic world of “zero defects,” many 
senior officers are willing to try to please the administration for personal rea- 
sons.'© The real or imagined errors of others make room for promotions or 
eliminate competition. The report of retired Gen. Wayne Downing on the 
Khobar Towers blast said: “The chain of command of the wing did not take all 
measures to protect the forces at Khobar Towers.” Secretary of Defense Will- 
iam Cohen censured the local commander, Brig. Gen. Terryl Schwalier, by re- 
voking his promotion orders, which promted Schwalier to retire. The message 
was clear: Keep the troops safe or forget your career! Junior personnel see 
which way the bureaucratic winds blow and they follow. The uniformed mili- 
tary had already accepted Clinton’s preference for racial and sexual quotas in 
promotions and command assignments; in the current world of political-mili- 
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tary correctness, the toppling of the long-standing professional ethic that “the 
mission comes first” was not such a large step. However, strategic blunders 
codified into policy do not threaten careers. 

Much of the defense establishment has come to believe that there is a 
Revolution in Military Affairs (RMA) under way featuring technological ad- 
vances so great that we stand on the threshold of an era in which informa- 
tion warfare and other technology-based equipment and tactics will give us 
the ability to win battles and wars while placing our forces in little danger. It 
offers an appealing rationale for disengagement from human-to-human 
combat to those with sycophantic tendencies. This view also appeals to real 
leaders who, while trying to accomplish the mission, want to take care of 
their troops. 

Whatever the number and strengths of the causes, the notion that the 
avoidance of casualties is itself a primary national objective is deeply embed- 
ded in the Clinton administration’s de facto foreign and defense policies. On 
September 15, 1996, former Defense Secretary William Perry issued Direc- 
tive 2012 giving the joint chiefs responsibility for combating terrorism. Sub- 
ordinate commanders issued their own directives, and a host of offices with 
hotlines dedicated specifically to force protection sprang up. At the Penta- 
gon the office designation is J-34 in the operations part of the joint staff. 
The U.S. Army now requires that planning for overseas deployments include 
an integral force protection plan."! Force protection is, therefore, a much 
larger part of the basic world view that defense planners and policy analysts 
use to assess a complicated world. Force protection has become part of the 
process by which troops conduct business. This has many implications, al- 
most all of which are negative for long-term U.S. interests. 


The Costs of Force Protection 


The implications span a wide spectrum—from traditional foreign policy and 
military doctrine to the course of military technological change and the eco- 
nomics of defense. Because they are already deeply embedded in our military 
and popular cultures, foreign policy, and research and development pro- 
grams, the implications will have lasting effects. It seems unlikely that we 
will alter our basic course during the Clinton administration—or before a 
major military defeat. In the meantime, we will pay a number of moderately 
sized prices that in isolation are likely to be politically affordable to politi- 
cians who can count on somnolent voters to have short memories so long as 
their pockets are full. The long-term costs, however, seem certain to be 
much greater. 

The transparent tendency of the United States to buckle in the face of 
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attacks on our people, along with our still growing preoccupation with pro- 
tecting them, is likely to increase rather than diminish the danger to U.S. 
personnel. We have made it clear that we will respond even to relatively mi- 
nor attacks with withdrawal, petulant high-tech pinpricks, or both. This na- 
tional political vulnerability makes us the international target of choice to 
influence not only American policies, but those of organizations such as the 
UN and NATO, which we strongly influence. For example, if a Bosnian fac- 
tion or even a single individual wished to scuttle the NATO mission in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the preferred target is likely to be Americans. Eu- 
ropean NATO members have made it publicly clear that they will not stay 
without an American ground presence. They 

understandably do not want more American 


carping without commitment. Thus we Casualty avoidance is 


mission accomplishment and expend sub- deeply embedded in 
stantial financial resources on largely ineffec- Clinton’s foreign and 
tual protective measures. defense policies. 

This is a key point that many U.S. military 
leaders seem not to understand. Americans 


achieve no gains in security, but we sacrifice 


are targets because our foreign policy has 

made many enemies and because attacks on 

our people yield tangible geopolitical results for attackers. It is not that 
Americans are inherently more valuable than Danes or Belgians or Italians. 
Nor is the lack of paranoia that other NATO nations demonstrate evidence 
that they do not care for their citizens. 

The focus on force protection has diverted scarce intelligence resources 
to tracking real and imagined “threats” to the exclusion of other critical 
tasks. The Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), weakened by internal man- 
agement problems and espionage scandals, has shifted its attention to meet- 
ing the perceived needs of military customers, especially force protection. 
Clinton installed a flag officer as deputy director—in sharp contrast to the 
policy of past years, when the needs of civilian leaders were paramount for 
the CIA, and the Defense Department had an adequate galaxy of defense 
intelligence agencies. The result is that CIA and the generally less capable 
military intelligence services are devoting comparatively less effort than 
they did in the 1980s to finding facts and generating analyses that could im- 
prove foreign policy decisionmaking. 

While there are other reasons for the CIA’s performance problems, na- 
tional cowardice is further diminishing the intelligence community’s ability 
to buttress a Clinton foreign policy team that is widely viewed as weak.” 
Similarly, the intelligence community has largely abandoned the search 
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“over the horizon” for the policy issues of tomorrow—and has thereby dam- 
aged our ability either to head off potential problems or to deal with them 
effectively when they arrive.” There is an eerie similarity between the igno- 
rance and drift of the Clinton administration’s decisionmaking and Robert 
McNamara’s account of the Kennedy and Johnson administrations’ drift 
into political-military catastrophe in Vietnam.'* 

This ignorance is likely to make our excessive concern about threats even 
greater. It is axiomatic that any threat is composed of two components: ca- 
pability and intent. For years, however, we have overweighted the capability 
factor and opted to counter capabilities by, for example, trying to put the lid 
back on the Pandora’s box of chemical and biological weapons while ignor- 
ing the amelioration of hostile intent as a policy alternative. Our unwilling- 

ness to expend intelligence and diplomatic 

resources on efforts to understand the real 

The trand toward and imagined grievances of potential adver- 
ae saries means that we are unlikely to be able to 

greater sensitivity to mend fences quickly, even if we opt to change 
casualties is clear. strategic direction. Nor will we be able to 
grasp effectively which concerns abroad may 
generate real threats to our national interests. 
Indeed, in my experience, the Defense Intelli- 


gence Agency issues its threat assessments 
with little regard for evidence of hostile intent toward Americans. 
Excessive emphasis on force protection has terrible implications for mili- 
tary effectiveness, military leadership, doctrine, and even the institutional 
integrity of the military services. In Bosnia our troops hunkered down in 
their camps, becoming, in the words of local wags, “Ninja Turtles” who were 
“prisoners of peace” behind their barbed wire fences.’ Commanders ordered 
troops to wear helmets and flack jackets with the sleeves rolled down during 
the summer heat to maintain their defenses against assumed threats. Many 
stayed behind the wire literally for months at a time. By in essence hiding, 
we were strikingly ineffective at helping to create political stability—the os- 
tensible purpose of the deployment. Many Bosnian civilians noted our evi- 
dent fear of them with apparent regret. Our allies, who flexibly adjusted 
security precautions as conditions warranted, saw a force so worried about 
conventional attack that it did not understand at an elemental level the na- 
ture of the mission. This ignorance, combined with large doses of self-pro- 
motion and self-delusion, led us to believe we did a good job in Bosnia. 
The 1993 version of Army Field Manual 100-5, the U.S. Army’s premier 
doctrinal guide on tactical combat operations, states that operations will 
be conducted to “win quickly with minimum casualties.” Other U.S. Army 
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doctrinal materials similarly put a high premium on casualty elimination.'® 
But not all conflicts are susceptible to surgically clean victory. Errors, bad 
luck, and capable enemies do happen. The practical effect of force protec- 
tion directives in Bosnia and elsewhere in the late 1990s is to extend the 
doctrine that makes mission accomplishment institutionally subservient to 
self-preservation. 

This is tantamount to a Pentagon directive stating that cowardice under 
fire, or even the threat of fire, is acceptable. It means that senior leaders will 
think twice, and then again, about casualties before making operational de- 
cisions. U.S. military folklore has it that Americans are among the most 
imaginative people in the world. While the claim is debatable, it is clear 
that force protection directives make taking the initiative more risky for 
commanders personally and thus less likely to happen. This alone will prob- 
ably cost lives rather than protect them in the next real war. One can only 
speculate about the impact of such a message on the junior officers of today 
who one day will become generals. 

In the wake of Secretary Cohen’s decision to punish Brig. Gen. Schwalier, 
military officers accept that their personal career prospects increasingly de- 
pend on force protection. Only former Air Force Chief of Staff General 
Ronald Fogleman took even a hint of a stand in his resignation statement 
against the careerism of the Schwalier decision; by their silence, other se- 
nior generals communicated their intent to find scapegoats for future at- 
tacks that embarrass the president. They also sent a powerful message about 
their own integrity as leaders. It is as if the military leaders who should best 
know that the profession of arms is inherently dangerous now believe differ- 
ently themselves. 

Our national aversion to bloodletting will make the alleged revolution in 
military affairs still more appealing. Expectations will grow that the cost of 
war can be made merely financial. But in fact the gee-whiz gizmos of the pro- 
grams of RMA and the Army’s modernization effort, known as “Force XXI”— 
sensors, robots, communications gear, unmanned aircraft, and the like—are 
best suited for high-intensity conventional warfare.'’ They will be of little use 
in the broad spectrum of less conventional conflicts, including counterinsur- 
gency, peacekeeping, and peacemaking operations of the sort we have seen in 
recent years in such places as Bosnia, Haiti, Somalia, and Lebanon. They will 
be of little use even in nominally conventional operations such as took place 
in Panama and Grenada. We should have learned in Vietnam that technology 
in isolation does not win wars, but we have shown a strong collective resis- 
tance to learning from history. 

Instead, looking to a brave new world of technology, the conventional 
military leadership—some special operations personnel are exceptions— 
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continues to avoid acknowledging the need to train and equip units to oper- 
ate in environments other than high-intensity conventional combat. The 
brass continues to wail that peacekeeping duties in Macedonia and the 
Sinai, humanitarian relief missions in central Africa and northern Iraq, care 
of Haitian refugees in Guantanamo, hurricane relief in South Florida, are 
anomalies that detract from real military missions. 

Thus we may find ourselves with a small force—we will not want to af- 
ford much more—splendidly equipped for operations that rarely occur but 
unable to handle a variety of mundane chores. Indeed, those chores are pre- 
cisely what the military appears most unlikely to want to try. It could be the 
twenty-first-century equivalent of the force that we built when mutual as- 
sured destruction was doctrine: In the 1950s we could not respond well to 
low-level challenges, such as communist-inspired insurgencies, because we 
were geared to respond with massive nuclear force. Most problems were not, 
as we later realized, best solved in this way. 

Some military theorists have argued that an elementary economic calcu- 
{us makes sense for us: we are rich in material wealth and value our own hu- 
man life greatly, so it is only natural to substitute the “capital” of weaponry 
for the “labor” and blood of troops.'8 To a degree this makes sense, especially 
because military labor is financially expensive. But there is a better business 
analogy. When we overinvest in expensive, highly specialized capital equip- 
ment, such as aircraft carriers or B-2 bombers, we create a production pro- 
cess with high unit costs. We risk losses or substandard “profits” in 
political-military markets at the hands of entrepreneurs (terrorists or rogue 
states) whose marketing savvy (propaganda) alters the world’s political per- 
ceptions and tastes to their advantage; whose capital can readily be rede- 
ployed to uses with high returns on investment; whose organizational 
structures are flat and lean for fast and flexible decisionmaking; and who 
can identify and rapidly enter market niches in which we are not able to 
compete. 

The Saddams of the world would love for us to adopt the full range of 
RMA-inspired equipment and doctrine. That would increase the portion of 
our force structure devoted to air power and stand-off munitions. Saddam 
and similar leaders will perpetually be able to hide people, equipment, and 
installations from our sensors in cities, schools, and hospitals. They will be 
able to dig deep holes for protection well beyond the reach of our bombs, no 
matter how hard we try to make bigger, smarter munitions. But it seems cer- 
tain that, notwithstanding nearly a century of evidence to the contrary, pro- 
ponents of air power will continue to argue that it alone can win wars, 
stamp out terrorism, and vanquish our enemies’ will to fight—and the cur- 
rent fashion of force protection strengthens the fact-challenged arguments 
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of ardent air power proponents. In the meantime, Saddam must be savoring 
the spectacle of congressional hand-wringing about the repeated, expensive 
deployments of U.S. forces that are never used.! 

Military doctrine and the practical domestic politics of force protection 
threaten to keep us from fighting wars as an instrument of U.S. foreign 
policy. As the perceived cost of military casualties grows, there will be fewer 
occasions in which we will contemplate real combat, unless it is in the de- 
fense of core vital interests such as the security of the heartland. As our 
aversion to casualties becomes more apparent, our forces’ ability to deter 
will further diminish. This both reduces the general value of our military 
forces and increases the risk that they will have to be used. 


Where We Go From Here 


The era of national cowardice seems certain to continue for at least some 
time. Current policies and trends suggest that we will persist in withdrawing 
from risky deployments or go into de facto hiding to avoid ubiquitous terror- 
ists of many stripes, whose grievances, tactics, and strategies we do not un- 
derstand. Captured by our own legalistic propaganda that terrorists are bad 
people, we are unlikely to want to try to understand them.2° We have forgot- 
ten that by hiding behind trees while shooting at British troops, our revolu- 
tionary forefathers, who could not prevail in the conventional combat of the 
day, also broke the rules of warfare. The British might have called them “ter- 
rorists.” Aggrieved that we are targets but unwilling to understand the rea- 
sons, we may carp yet more about the real and imagined evils of others, 
bluster about sanctions, and push our traditional and putative friends and 
allies into backing us despite facts and good judgment. There seems little 
reason to think our friends will be any more receptive than they have been 
in recent years. 

The apparently growing tendency of the United States to lash out, both 
physically and rhetorically, means that clever adversaries can plan to ad- 
vance their long-term interests by provoking pinprick U.S. attacks that give 
us short-term satisfactions. Indeed, both the attacks and our evident plea- 
sure at administering vigilante justice—unfettered by international law and 
convention when these are inconvenient—diminish our worldwide credibil- 
ity and prestige. 

At some point we may become frustrated and lash out in a major way. 
There is already a willingness in both major political parties to flaunt inter- 
national law by conducting or threatening to conduct unilateral strikes 
against opponents. Some politicians have called for Saddam’s assassination 
and, foolishly, have publicly demanded “covert” operations to kill or topple 
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him. More generally, because we are ignorant of the causes of conflict, we 
may stumble into a general conflagration involving the nuclear, chemical, 
and biological weapons of regional powers. 

Having communicated our nation’s moral flaccidity to potential adversar- 
ies, we may suggest to North Korea, Saddam, or others that we are unwilling 
to defend traditional vital interests—leading to successful attacks against 
those interests or to misunderstandings of the sort that produced the Korean 
War. We may have already signaled, intentionally and accurately or not, 
that gains can be had through a chemical or biological attack on civilians in 
the United States. Meanwhile, with additional expensive procurement 
needs on the horizon, the Pentagon is reportedly contemplating yet more re- 
ductions in the force structure. 

Our aversion to the physical dangers of small unit tactics is symptomatic of 
a basic flaw in our collective strategic vision. We do not have a coherent for- 
eign policy and as a country have trouble defining vital interests worth de- 
fending. This could lead to needless, frustration-driven bloodshed or an 
unwillingness to maintain a responsible foreign policy. It could also encourage 
us to become yet more isolationist: With bruised feelings and a sense of para- 
noia about more attacks, we might retrench even more deeply—intellectually 
and physically. Maybe we will eventually find security for our troops, if not our 
national interests, in the American heartland. They would be home and safe, 
but there might not be much reason any longer to have them in uniform. 
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